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A  SEMI-MONTHIY  lEPORT  ON  N  E  \A  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 

Collective  bargaining  is  not  acceptable 

to  the  National  Education  Association.  At  its  annual 
convention  last  month,  the  NEA  voted  down  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  would  have  endorsed  collective  bargaining 
as  a  means  of  furthering  teachers’  economic  interests. 
The  negative  vote  was  prompted  by  objections  of  the 
New  York  State  delegation,  which  feared  that  thi' 
NEA  would  be  classified  as  a  labor  union  under  an  act 
passed  by  that  State’s  Legislature  in  1959. 

**Will  a  little  group  of  willful  men  run 

roughshod  over  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress?”  This  question  posed  by 
Rep.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  (D— N.J.),  summed  up  the 
status  of  federal  aid  to  education  legislation  as  Con¬ 
gress  recessed  for  the  national  political  conventions. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  half  a  century 
since  advocates  of  such  legislation  began  the  battle 
for  congressional  action,  both  Houses  passed  federal 
aid  bills  —  but  the  provisions  differed  markedly. 
Normally,  the  difference  would  have  been  resolved 
in  a  comerence  committee  of  both  Houses.  But  on 
June  22,  the  House  Rules  Committee  voted  7  to  5 
against  allowing  the  House  to  enter  into  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  to  work  out  a  compromise.  Washing¬ 
ton  observers  say  that  the  bill  is  on  “the  one  yard 
line”  and  just  might  get  over  the  line  when  Congress 
gets  back  to  work  in  August. 

How  private  are  a  teacher’s  beliefs?  A 

1958  Arkansas  law  requires  all  teachers  in  that  state 
to  list  the  organizations  to  which  they  have  belonged 
or  contributed  in  the  last  five  years.  TTie  law  has  been 
upheld  by  Arkansas  courts.  Last  month,  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  accepted  for  review  a  challenge  to 
these  lower  court  decisions. 

Javenile  crime  jumped  175%  in  10  years, 

a  Senate  subcommittee  reported  early  last  month.  The 
report  said  delinquency  is  now  a  problem  in  every 
city,  neighborhood,  community  and  nmal  area  in  the 
United  States  and  that  in  large  industrial  cities  “this 
disease  has  reached  epidemic  proportions.” 


Catholic  students  should  attend  Catholic 

colleges,  according  to  a  recent  edict  by  Archbishop 
Joseph  E.  Ritter  of  St.  Louis.  He  said  that  Catholic 
students  must  have  written  permission  to  attend  sec¬ 
ular  and  other  non-Catholic  colleges  and  universities. 
Permission  will  be  granted  when  a  student  would 
suffer  financial  hardships  or  when  a  student  cannot 
get  a  certain  course  of  study  at  a  Catholic  college, 
archdiocesan  officials  said. 

Reading  the  Bible  in  public  schools  should 
be  discontinued,  maintains  the  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis,  a  voice  of  Reform  Judaism.  The 
rabbis  also  went  on  record  at  their  annual  meeting 
last  month  in  opposition  to  released  time  for  religious 
instruction,  “a  practice  fraught  with  danger,”  and 
better  left  to  “the  church  or  synagogue  and  the  home.” 
Bible  readings,  the  Conference  said,  can  “violate  the 
religious  conscience  of  some  of  the  children.” 

Foreign  language  teaching  and  testing 

needs  to  be  brought  up  to  date  and  probably  will  be, 
recent  reports  indicate.  On  June  19,  the  NEA  and  the 
Modem  Language  Association  released  a  report  calling 
for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  to  start  not  later 
than  the  3rd  grade  and  to  continue  in  “an  uninter¬ 
rupted  sequence  for  10  years.”  Also  recommended  is 
the  elimination  of  the  traditional  grammar  and  transla¬ 
tion  method  of  teaching.  Proposed  instead  was  a  more 
effective  system  in  which  the  student  first  learns  to 
hear  the  language,  then  to  speak  it,  read  it  and  write  it 
—  in  that  order.  Two  days  after  the  report  was  issued, 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  announced  the  signing 
of  a  $500,000  three-year  contract  with  the  Modem 
Language  Association  for  the  development  of  a  new 
series  of  tests  of  language  competence  covering  not 
only  the  traditional  reading  and  writing  skills  but  also, 
for  the  first  time,  speaking  and  hearing  ability. 

Another  textbook  publishing  merger  was 

announced  on  June  30.  The  Crowell-Collier  Publishing 
Co.,  producer  of  encyclopedias  and  the  Harvard  Clas¬ 
sics,  will  acquire  the  Macmillan  Co.,  fourth  largest 
textbook  publisher  in  the  nation. 
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•  Administration 


•  Curriculum 


How  does  an  administrator  handle  a  hot 

potato?  Dr.  Cecil  Rice,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Westbury,  Long  Island,  found  himself  juggling  one 
last  month.  It  was  tossed  to  him  at  Westbury  High 
School’s  Senior  Awards  Night  when  one  of  the  school’s 
top  students,  17-year-old  Stephen  Bayne,  turned  down 
the  local  American  Legion  Post’s  Americanism  prize 
by  exclaiming,  “Waitl  I  refuse  to  accept  an  award 
from  an  organization  whose  policies  I  can  t  respect.” 

Dr.  Rice  found  himself  speared  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilenuna.  He  could  not  condone  the  youth’s  “rude¬ 
ness  to  a  guest  in  our  school.”  Yet  he  could  not 
condemn  the  boy  for  a  display  of  courage  and  convic¬ 
tion.  What  to  do? 

Dr.  Rice  marched  over  to  Stephen’s  home  and,  be¬ 
fore  his  parents,  “bawled  him  out  proper.”  Said  Dr. 
Rice:  “I  drink  I  made  him  see  that  good  manners  are 
important,  too.”  Stephen  wrote  an  apology  for  his 
action.  Other  than  me  verbal  lacing  from  Dr.  Rice, 
there  were  no  penalties.  He  took  his  Regents  exams, 
was  graduated  and  is  looking  forward  to  his  four-year 
scholarship  to  Harvard.  Westbury,  according  to  Dr. 
Rice,  has  all  but  forgotten  the  incident. 

Of  Stephen  Bayne,  Dr.  Rice  said:  “He’s  a  wonderful, 
fine,  clean  boy.  I  hope  he  always  stands  up  for  what 
he  thinks  is  right.  He' s  an  independent  thinker  and  we 
hope  we  trained  him  that  way.  But  there  are  socially 
acceptable  ways  of  expressing  principles  without  over¬ 
stepping  bounds  of  common  courtesy.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Teacher  Speaks  by  Philip  Marson.  David  McKay  Co.,  119 
W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  230pp.  $3.95.  (A  personal  account  by  a 
dedicated  educator  of  what  he  calls  the  educational  debacle, 
and  how  he  strove  to  uphold  both  iraegrity  and  established 
values.  Presents  authors  program  for  re-establishing  teaching 
standards  and  incentives  for  learning.) 


•  School  Board 


To  sink  in  debt  or  to  sink,  period.  When 
Louisville,  Ky.,  began  constructing  Hazelwood  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  back  in  1951,  architects  recommended 
that  the  school  board  spend  an  extra  $40-50,000  to 
bolster  the  plant  with  pilings.  There’s  sandy  soil  in 
the  school  site,  said  the  architects,  so  beware  of  ex¬ 
treme  settling.  No,  said  the  school  board,  too  expen¬ 
sive. 

In  the  past  nine  years,  Louisville  has  spent  between 
$5,000  and  $20,000  a  year  at  Hazelwood  School  to  re¬ 
pair  damage  caused  by  settling.  And  there’s  probably 
more  to  come. 


Textbooks  sales  continue  to  soar  but  pub¬ 
lishers  feel  U.  S.  schools  are  not  buying  enough. 
Members  of  the  American  Textbook  Publishers  Insti¬ 
tute  were  told  at  their  18th  annual  meeting  that  only 
1%  of  school  budgets  goes  for  textbooks  and  that,  with 
the  boom  in  student  population,  schools  are  falling 
behind  in  their  per  pupil  textbook  supplies.  One  more 
book  per  student  would  add  only  one  tenth  of  a  cent 
to  the  public  education  dollar  but  would  go  far  to 
relieve  shortages  and  would  be  “the  cheapest  and 
quickest  way  to  raise  the  quality  of  our  education,” 
said  outgoing  President  Alden  Clark. 

Despite  talk  of  shortages,  textbook  publishers  ap¬ 
parently  had  a  good  year  in  U.  S.  schools  during  1959. 
Total  textbook  and  standardized  test  sales  jumped  from 
$291,120,000  in  1958  to  $325,870,000.  Here  is  a  break¬ 
down,  as  reported  in  Publishers  Weekly,  May  30. 

—  Sales  at  the  elementary  school  level  increased  from 
$124.4  million  to  $137.7  million. 

—  Sales  in  high  schools  went  up  from  $71  million  to 
$79.1  million. 

—  College  text  sales  grew  from  $86  million  to  $96.9 
million. 

—  Sales  of  standardized  tests  went  from  $9.7  million 
to  nearly  $12.2  million. 

—  School  and  library  sales  of  encyclopedias  and  other 
reference  books  increased  from  $8.5  million  to  $9.6 
million. 


•  Teaching  methods 


Two  hundred  books  were  read  last  year 

by  each  member  of  a  6th  grade  class  in  Arlington, 
Va.,  according  to  the  teacher,  C.  C,  McEachem.  After 
completing  a  course  with  Washington  speed-reading 
expert  Evelyn  Wood,  Mr.  McEachern  taught  the 
method  to  his  entire  class.  He  claims  that  11-  and  12- 
year-olds  in  the  class  hit  up  to  50,000  words  a  minute, 
enabling  them  to  zip  throu^  a  school  book  in  a  minute 
and  a  half  —  with  full  comprehension. 

Mrs,  Wood’s  students  include  two  U.  S.  senators, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah  and  Herman  E,  Talmadge 
of  Georgia.  The  latter,  who  says  his  reading  has  been 
speeded  up  fourfold,  feels  Georgia  schools  should 
consider  the  technique.  “It  would  be  worth  a  $100 
million  a  year  appropriation,”  said  Senator  Talmadge. 

Writing  shouldn’t  always  follow  reading. 

Joe  L.  Mauck,  a  former  5th  grade  teacher  who  is  now 
principal  of  the  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  elementary 
schools,  says  that  many  children  have  grown  to  hate 
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good  literature  because  they  know  that  when  they’re 
finished  with  a  book  they’ll  have  to  write  a  tedious 
book  report.  The  key  word  in  a  good  reading  program 
is  “enjoyment.”  Mauck  urged  some  250  Iowa  elemen¬ 
tary  school  teachers  at  a  reading  workshop  to  be 
“carriers”  of  the  love  of  reading.  “Literature  should 
be  taught  like  art  and  music,”  he  added. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Psychology  at  Work  in  the  Elementary  School  Classroom  bu 
Reeman  N.  Phillips,  Ralph  L.  Duke  and  M.  Vere  DeVauU. 
Harper  6  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  395pp.  (A  source 
hook  for  the  teacher,  based  on  the  proposition  that  improvements 
in  classroom  learning  and  teaching  must  ultimately  rest  on  a 
firm  foundation  of  research  and  practice.) 


•  The  Learner 


If  IJ.  S.  urban  elementary  schools  suddenly 
should  regroup  classrooms  with  a  maximum  of  25 
pupils  —  the  ideal  number  —  some  100,000  new  class¬ 
rooms  would  have  to  be  built  and  the  schools  would 
need  a  like  number  of  new  teachers.  A  new  NEA 
research  report  points  out  that  all  but  two  million  of 
the  nation’s  13  million  urban  elementary  school  pupils 
are  in  crowded  or  semicrowded  classrooms.  Over¬ 
crowding,  says  the  report,  is  denying  many  children  “a 
fair  educational  opportunity”  and  by  the  same  token  is 
denying  many  competent  teachers  the  “opportunity 
to  give  eflFective  service.” 

—  From  Class  Size  in  Urban  Elementary  School,  1959- 
60.  Research  Report  1960-R10.  NEA,  1201  Sudeenth 
St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  26pp.  50^. 


•  SchiHds  and  the  Public 


The  next  10  years  will  tell  whether  the  1960 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  was 
a  success  or  a  failure.  Last  month,  some  two  and  a 
half  months  after  the  Conference  ended,  copies  of 
resolutions  passed  during  the  week-long  meeting  were 
mailed  to  the  7,500  delegates.  Conference  ofiBcials  hope 
that  during  the  next  decade  delegates  will  use  the 
resolutions  as  guidelines  for  improving  education  and 
youth  services  in  their  own  states. 

Waste  or  worth-while?  —  the  officials  are  split.  Some 
feel  the  confab  was  simply  too  big  and  too  cumber¬ 
some  to  have  been  effective.  Others  feel  the  18  forums, 
the  210  workshops,  the  194  speakers  and  the  snow¬ 
storm  of  1,400  resolutions  constituted  a  major  contri¬ 
bution  to  U.  S.  youth. 

Disagreeing  with  a  fellow  official  who  said  publicly 
that  the  gathering  was  more  than  anyone  could  chew. 
Executive  Director  E.  R.  Gomberg  said  the  Conference 
was  not  designed  to  come  up  with  a  “pat  solution”  to 
U.  S.  social  problems.  “The  real  purpose,”  he  said, 
“was  to  focus  attention  on  these  problems  and  en¬ 
courage  the  broadest  national  interest  in  their  solution. 
It  isn’t  the  resolutions  that  are  important,  it’s  what’s 
done  about  them  across  the  nation  that  really  matters.” 


•  Higher  Education 


Some  Yank  professors  should  go  home, 

say  Drs.  Walter  Adams  and  John  A.  Garraty  in  a  new 
book  on  American  university  technical  assistance  proj¬ 
ects  abroad.  Too  many  American  academicians  are 
“mediocrities”  who  are  ill-prepared  for  their  jobs  and 
who  are  hurting  U.  S.  prestige  overseas  by  their  lack 
of  knowledge  —  and  lack  of  manners.  “Enthusiasm 
and  a  naive  desire  to  do  good  are  no  substitutes  for 
hardheaded  planning,”  say  the  authors.  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  professor  is  most  likely  to  succeed  simply  by  being 
himself,  by  doing  what  he  knows  best,  by  being  a 
good  teacher.  He  does  not  impress  anybody  by  trying 
to  ‘go  native’  or  emulating  the  diplomatic  corps  or 
flaunting  his  ‘wealth’  or  bearing  the  ‘white  man’s 
burden. 

—  From  Is  the  World  Our  Campus?  by  Dr.  Walter 
Adams,  Michigan  State  University  and  Dr.  John  A. 
Garraty,  Columbia  University.  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  180pp.  $3.75. 

Too  many  students,  too  mueh  work.  This  is 
how  Sir  Geoffrey  Crowther,  chairman  of  the  British 
Central  Advisory  Council  on  Education,  pictures  U.  S. 
colleges.  At  University  of  Michigan  commencement 
exercises  last  month.  Sir  Geoffrey  wondered  whether 
too  many  Americans  are  going  to  college.  Increased 
emphasis  on  “universal”  higher  education,  he  pre¬ 
dicted,  will  dilute  university  programs  and  keep  many 
students  in  school  at  a  time  wnen  they  would  be  better 
off  out  earning  a  living.  He  added  that  too  many  U.  S. 
colleges  are  trying  to  stem  the  enrollment  tide  by  de¬ 
manding  increasingly  rigorous  assignments.  “.  .  .  the 
really  original  mind  is  l3:ely  to  revolt”  against  appar¬ 
ently  pointless  drudgery,  he  said. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Careers  for  Women  in  the  Physical  Sciences.  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Labor,  Women’s  Bureau  Bulletin  270.  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Govt.  Printing  O^e,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  354.  (Informa¬ 
tion  on  opportunities  awaiting  women  in  the  fields  of  phys¬ 
ical  science  —  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  astronomy,  meteor¬ 
ology.  Lists  requirements,  potential  salaries  and  fob  openings, 
plus  tips  on  scriolarships.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Law 


Married  students  can  be  barred  from  the 
playing  fields  in  Michigan.  The  State  Supreme  Court 
last  month  upheld  a  Mesick,  Mich.,  school  board 
ruling  which  bars  married  students  from  extracurricu¬ 
lar  activities.  The  school  board  said  it  established  the 
ban  to  curb  dropouts.  During  the  summer  of  1958, 
14  high  school  students  were  married  and  only  five 
returned  to  classes  in  the  fall. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Schools  and  the  Law  by  E.  Edmund  Reutter,  Jr.,  Oceana  Pub¬ 
lications,  80  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  96pp.  Paper,  $1.00;  $2.00, 
cloth.  (A  lay  guide  to  the  laws  of  public  school  systems  as 
they  operate  in  all  50  states.) 
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•  Panorama 


VANDALISM  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 
ignorant  destruction  of  public  property 
may  indicate  a  eommunity*s  morals 

Chicago,  May  31  (AP)  —  Vandalism  in  24  Chicago 
public  schools  over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend  was 
reported  today  by  school  authorities.  Damage  was 
estimated  at  $50,000. 

How  serious  is  school  vandalism? 

The  appalling  figures  from  Chicago  are  not  isolated. 
The  problem  is  widespread. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  127  school  districts  conducted 
by  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  111  districts  reported 
a  total  of  2,000  cases  of  vandalism  in  1958-59.  These 
cases  of  vandalism  cost  the  school  districts  a  total  of 
$226,232  —  which  averages  out  to  $107  for  each  of  the 
2,102  school  buildings  owned  by  the  district.  Only  16 
districts  said  they  had  no  vandalism  at  all. 

The  districts  surveyed  represented  every  major  type 
of  community  in  the  country.  Here  is  a  sampling  of 
costs  from  some  of  the  districts:  Royal  Oak,  Mich., 
$10,000;  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  $1,000;  Flat  River,  Mo., 
$11,000;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  $12,000;  Wichita  Falls,  Tex., 
$15,000;  Minot,  N.  D.,  $1,200;  Covington,  Va.,  $1,000. 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  vandalism? 

Figures  reported  by  the  districts  indicate  that  the 
greater  portion  of  each  dollar  spent  to  repair  damage 
caused  by  vandals  went  to  replace  broken  glass. 

For  example,  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  Walter  M.  Bagwell  reported  that  of  the 
$33,000  spent  to  repair  damage  by  vandalism,  $28,000 
went  for  glass  repair  alone.  The  school  system  had  to 
employ  four  full-time  glaziers  to  keep  up  with  the 
damage.  After  installing  ultrasonic  detection  systems 
in  19  schools,  damage  was  reduced  by  99%! 

The  heavy  glass  breakage  also  suggests  that  wire 
screening  on  windows  may  be  an  answer.  But  when 
this  was  done  in  New  York  City,  school  officials  said 
unhappily,  “the  building  looks  like  a  jail.” 

Other  districts  employed  night  watchmen,  custo¬ 
dians  to  work  late  at  night,  installed  exterior  lights 
and  asked  police  to  make  periodic  checks  on  buildings. 

Many  of  the  districts  said  they  had  been  successhil 
in  keeping  vandalism  to  a  minimum  through  commu¬ 
nity  campaigns  and  through  citizenship  education  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  schools.  Still  others  felt  the  cost  of 
watchmen,  lights,  burglar  alarms,  etc.,  were  too  expen¬ 
sive  and  preferred  to  take  a  chance  that  vandals  would 
not  harm  the  schools. 

However,  O.  H.  Aurand,  Lancaster,  Penn.,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  disagrees.  He  summed  it  up 
this  way:  “Protection  means  such  as  night  watchmen 
or  custodians  are  preferable  to  using  insurance  or 
just  plain  taking  chances.  Comparative  financial  cost 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Respect  for  property, 
and  for  school  property  especially,  is  part  of  the  whole 
picture  of  community  morals.  The  vandals  can’t  be 
expected  to  respect  property  the  school  system  does 
not  think  worthy  of  protection.” 


New  Clagsroom 
Material  ■ 

English  Classes  Will  Like  .  .  .  the  new  Laurel 
Shakespeare  series.  Nearly  all  of  the  Shakespearean 
plays  are  now  available,  each  with  a  general  essay 
on  “Shakespeare  and  the  Theatre”  by  general  edi¬ 
tor  Francis  Fergusson.  These  are  Sisson  texts, 
completed  in  1958,  each  with  a  modem  commen¬ 
tary  by  an  outstanding  Shakesmarean  actor.  Excel¬ 
lent,  with  large,  easy-to-read,  uncluttered  pages. 
From:  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  750  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
17.  Paper.  ■35<‘  ea. 

Second-Year  Latin  Classes  .  .  .  will  find  War 
Commentaries  of  Caesar  a  useful  corollary  to  their 
Latin  studies.  A  new  translation  by  Rex  Warner, 
text  is  modem,  vivid  rendering  of  Latin  classic, 
yet  sound  scholarship.  An  original  Mentor  Book 
from:  New  American  Library,  501  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  22.  336pp.  Paper.  50(‘. 

The  Elementary  Grades  .  .  .  will  enjoy  four  new 
books  in  the  T.  S.  Denison  series:  Tim  and  the 
Green-eyed  Monster  by  Esther  E.  Reineckc 
($2.50);Afa  Poos  and  the  Fabulous  Whimplegoose 
by  Clarence  Jonk  ($2.75);  Jimmy,  A  Little  Pup  by 
Clarence  Jonk  ($2.75);  and  Porkadot,  The  City- 
bred  Pig  by  Phillip  O.  Steinberg  ($2.75).  Excel¬ 
lently  illustrated  in  color,  with  clear  reading  type, 
each  story  has  fast  narrative  action,  whimsey  and 
interest  for  children.  From:  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co., 
321  Fifth  Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 

Understanding  Nuclear  Physics  ...  is  made 
easier  for  students  with  Alfred  Romer’s  The  Restless 
Atom,  a  history  of  the  development  of  nuclear 
understanding.  Clearly  understood  presentations  of 
the  work  of  those  scientists  who  discovered  radio¬ 
activity  of  nature,  patterns  on  which  science  of 
Atomic  Age  is  built.  From:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  575 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  197pp.  Paper.  95^. 

A  New  Guide  to  Washington  ...  is  Michael 
Frome’s  Washington:  A  Modem  Guide  to  the  Na¬ 
tions  Capital.  Book  explores  city,  classic  Mints  of 
interest  such  as  Lincoln  Memorial,  Capitol,  White 
House,  other  famous  memorials.  Includes  side  trips 
to  Annapolis,  Gettysburg,  Williamsburg  and  Mount 
Vernon.  Excellent  for  school  trips.  From:  Double¬ 
day,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  257pp.  $3.95. 

A  Stranger  in  Nexv  York  .  .  .  Candita  learns  how 
to  live  in  a  large  city,  far  away  from  her  native 
Puerto  Rico.  Canditas  Choice  by  Mina  Lewiton, 
is  a  haunting  story  of  the  young  Puerto  Rican’s 
adjustment  to  American  life.  For  ages  7-11.  Charm¬ 
ing  illustrations.  From:  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd 
St.,  N.  Y.  16.  185pp.  $2.95. 

Exploration  and  Tragedy  ...  is  the  theme  of 
Voyage  into  Darkness:  To  Alaska  with  Bering  by 
W.  J.  Granberg.  A  fictionalized  account  of  Vitus 
Bering,  discoverer  of  Bering  Strait,  and  his  trip 
across  Siberia  to  explore  Alaska  and  the  shores  of 
the  North  American  continent.  Upper  elemen¬ 
tary  and  junior  high  grades.  From:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  300  Park  Ave.,  South,  N.  Y.  10.  Ulus.  $3.00. 

Reference  for  the  Classroom  .  .  .  101  Ameri¬ 
can  Wild  Flowers  by  Jewell  Casey,  is  a  handy 
reference  book  for  the  classroom  teacher,  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  childish  hand  clutched  full  of  wild 
flowers.  Each  flower  is  illustrated  —  unfortunafely, 
none  in  color  —  with  a  descriptive  passage,  giving 
Latin  and  common  names,  herbal  uses,  habitat,  etc. 
Primarily  flowers  of  the  Southwest.  From:  Vantage 
Press,  120  W.  31st  St.,  N.  Y.  1.  101pp.  lUus.  $3.00. 
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